HERBERT TRENCH

constructed : " That by a different function earns
its due."

Conscious of his Irish birth and extraction,
Trench began as a Celtic poet, and as a Celtic poet
he was an odd figure. He wrote of Deirdre,
Usnach and Culann, the Plain of the Dreamers
and the Brake of the Black Ram, but with effort
and strain. Thus early there was something
rock-like in him, a rough music and a tough
wrestling with ideas ; nothing tenderly melodious,
softly wistful, dimly mystical: later he was
impatient with the whole Celtic movement.
Deirdre Wedded contains fine things for him who
will look for them ; it also prefigures the later
Trench in its plethora of hyphenated words (not
always effective), the difficulty of its arguments,
and its long, sprawling paragraphs which tend to
oppress the verse and prevent the free flow of its
music. I do not think that " black-shuddering
branch " is good ; and " hide-winged fire " to me
expresses nothing but strain in the poet. The
imposing, and the polysyllabic novel always had a
fatal attraction for Trench. He speaks in
"Deirdre " of " the argentine din of anvils"; com-
pare this with the " silver din" of Francis
Thompson ; consider also whether even " silver "
is applicable to the ring of anvils. Aiming at the
majestic, which it was in his nature to seek and
sometimes to achieve, he played too freely with
words like " unparagoned," " perdure," and
" wreckful." In one of his later poems he calls a
fallen oak " Old Kronos occulted " ; in another,
the fine ode on "The Battle of the Maine,"
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